THE MAN I KNEW

It will be remembered that after the first battle of Loos
there were many criticisms about the reserves not being
brought up in time to help when the break-through had been
almost accomplished, and my husband was blamed for this.
General HoweU, who had been with my husband as his
Chief Military Officer in India, came to see me and drew
niy attention to these criticisms. He had heard at a dinner
the night before some young officers discussing the matter
and my husband was greatly blamed by a young cavalry
officer, who said that the roads were all encumbered and that
the cavalry had no chance. General Howell expressed a wish
to get a letter through to Douglas at once, to ask him to
state the facts regarding reserves so that the Prime Minister
would realise that Douglas was not to blame. My husband,
however, had already sent the facts to the Commander-in-
Chief. Unfortunately Sir John French did not at the time
put the true story in his despatches, but the Prime Minister
(Mr. Asquith) wished to hear my husband's own version
of the matter and it was then brought out that Douglas
had pointed out beforehand the necessity for these reserves
being at hand and in a position to operate at the critical
moment.

Douglas's meeting with Sir John French over this matter
was a little painful. Sir John offered to show him the letter
that he proposed to write when he forwarded all Douglas's
letters to the War Office, but Douglas was of far too for-
giving a nature to consent to this. He considered that Sir
John should write whatever he thought right and just, and
all he wanted was that the true facts of the case should be
sait to the War Office. In spite of this difference of opinion
Douglas wrote me saying how sorry he was for Sir John
and referred feelingly to the long uninterrupted friendship
which had always existed between them. He thought that
the army would only suffer if there was friction between
them, and that any further discussion of the subject would